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We have in a state of preparation, a series of pa- 
pers with a number of tabular statements, regard.) 
ing the debt, and receipts and expenditures of the 
United States, generally—comparative and particu- 
far; which we think cannot fail to interest every 
reflecting mind: but, as the present vojume will be 
closed with the next number, we have thought it 
hest to defer the commeneement of them, for the. 
facility of future reference. 





The editor of the “National Gazette,” Mr. Walsh, 
has condescended to look over one of the essays of 
my correspondent, at which We are very glad; but 
he seems rather inclined to be displeased with my 
correspondent and myself—at which we are very 
sorry. 

Tue Reorstee. Many gentlemen have recently 
requested that subscription papers for this work 
should be sent tothem. We shall probably, print 
some next week, but the thing is easily managed: 
The manner and matter of the Register is best 
known by exhibiting it—the terms are, simply, five 
dollars a year, payable in advance, and the volumes 
commence in March and September annually, 
which are intended for binding and furnished with 
copious tables of contents. 

The editor thanks his numerous friends for these 
demonstrations of their approbation of his labors, 
and assures them that his industry is not a little ex- 
cited thereby. The old school doctrines shall be 
maintained—what was right in itself yesterday can- 
not be wrong to-day, for truth is eternal. 

The next number will conclude the present or 
twentieth volume of this work. The time is con- 
venient fur new subscribers to begin, and for old 
ones to pay off arrearages and forward their ad- 
vance: and it may be said, without the shadew of 
a metaphor, that an increased attention to these 
things is indispensable tothe well-being of this es- 
tablishment. Agents who have yet uncollected 
accounts in their hands, are earnestly, but respect- 
fully, entreated to use all diligence to have them 
closedimmediately, as the new bills must be speedi- 
ly forwarded to such as shall be continued on our 
subscription list, which again wants razeeing. It is 
a great satisfaction to believe that we shall be ena- 
bled to do this without any diminution of the ag- 
gregate distributed, for we are receiving and ex- 
pecting to receive many new friends. ‘The ground 
we have taken, and will maintain, appears to he 
highly approved. The people begin to see the 
necessity of a litule “plain talk.” 





Heattru or Battimore. An account of the in- 
terments in this city for the last week, is given be- 
Jow. The total number is rather large—but only 
7 deaths took place of malignant fever, and, of the 
whole, 37 were children under five years of age, in 
regard to whom the season has been quite un- 
healthy. 

Nothing has yet happened to indicate a conclu- 
sion ag to whether the malignant fever shall or shall 
not become epidémiical; for up to this day, every 
case has been local—it being supposed that the 
the very spots can be pointed out in which the poi- 
son was generated; and, in several instanees, where 
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two or more deaths haVe Occurred in one house, 
the people in the adjoining houses have not been 
in the least atfected. Of the said 7 deaths by the 
faver, 4 took place very unexpectedly on the Point, 
which had been remarkably healthy. This caused 
much alarm there in the early part of this week, 

and many families deserted their dwelings—but 
an apprehension of the progress of the disease has 
considerably subsided because there have not been 
many new cases, and in consequence of the Her- 
culean efforts of the commissioner of health haying 
immediate charge of the district, whose energy and 
courage, in aseason like this, cannot be sufficiently 
estimated: and a belief is entertained that the pte. 
gress of the <lisease will be arrested, if it is within 
the power of man to doit. It must be recollected, 

however, that it was the 28th August, 1819, before 
the fever in that year had assumed a determined 
character on the Point, and was even then confined 
to a very small district. 

Interments for the week, ending yesterday morning ar 


$un-Tise. 
malignant. other. total. 
Angee 10 0 6 6 
11 1 5 6 
12 0 6 6 
13 3 11 14 
14 2 15 17 
15 1 10 il 
16 0 10 10 
17 0 6 6 
Whole number of interments 76 


Of whom, 37 were of children under 5 years old— 
of the whole 16 were of colored persons. 





Tue trues. The “Westmoreland Republican,” 
published at Greensburg, Pa. on the 3d inst. con. 
tains advertisements of the sheriff for the sale of 
FIFTY-SEVEN farms or other pieces of property, be- 
longing to ditferent persons—and the “Easton Cen- 
tinel,” printed at Easton, Pa. on the 10th, in like 
manner gives notice that sixty-TarEE farms, &c. 
are to be sold under executions,by the sheriff, in the 
course of the present month. Such things were 
never known in our country until lately—and yet 
the president in his maugural address, in March 
last, told us of our “extraordinary prosperity.””— 
Surely those in authority do not know what Is the 
condition of the people, especially in the fYain- 
growing states, hitherto the most prosperous. 





REVOLUTIONARY PaPers. The editor has deter. 
mined very speedily to publish the volume to be en. 
titled ““PRincIPLEs AND CTS OF THE REVOLUTION,” 
which has se long been in the press, from the un- 
expected difficulties and delays that occurred in 
the collection of materials. It will form a heavy 
volume of about 500 pages super-royal 8vo. of 
which 450 pages are printed. For several month? 
no progress has been made with the work, a fond 
expectation having been entertained thet certain 
curious original papers might be procured. We just 


learn that these are lost or mislaid, and shall now. 


fill up the volume with less desirable, though not 
uninteresting, articles on hand. This work will not 
be suchas was sanguinely hoped for when the idea 
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of it was first presented—yet it will be valuable. 
Destruction has been busy with the warm effusions 
of the revolutionary penod. The history of events 
in those days is preserved, but the feelings that 
induced them are rapidly passing to oblivion. We 
shall succeed, however, in the rescue of some of 
them, for the benefit of posterity. 





_ Mazon Anpre. We have mentioned that a pro- 
position had been made at New-York to remove 
the bones of major Andre, with great ceremony, to 
the vessel in which (according to the example set 
by Cobbett, in the case of those of Paine), they 
are to be shipped off to England, under the direc- 
tion of the British consul, acting at the injunction 
of the duke of York, as commander in chief of the 
British armies. A sense of what the American peo- 
ple owed to themselves, frowned the proposition 
into nothing, and it was abandoned. But still we 
have an account, at some length, of the disinter- 
ment of the bones at Tappan—the “interesting ce- 
remony” was performed in the presence of a “con. 
siderable concourse of ladies and gentlemen”— 
‘great caution was observed in taking up a small 
peach tree that was growing out of the grave, as 
the consul stated his intention of sending it to Azs 
majesty, to be placed in one of the Royal Gardens,” 
&c. Then we have something about the “illustri- 
ous dead,” and are told as how his remains are to 
be sent home in “nts majesty’s” packet.” Thus 
the case is stated in the Vew- York Evening Post, 
and George IV virtually acknowledged as our king, 
being called, by way of eminence, ‘1s majesty!” 

If the British, for any cause, desired to possess 
the bones of Andre, no reasonable man would wish 
to impede their operations; but tocall upon any por- 
tion of the American people to honor them, to call 
lam the “illustrious dead,” in an American news- 
paper, is aninsult and an outrage net easily passed 
over-——but, possibly, the article slipped into the 
newspaper, like that which once appeared in the 
«Federal Republican,” of Baltimore, and spoke of 
Mr. Jackson, commonly then called “Copenhagen 
Jackson,” as “our minister,” though given as edito- 
rial, having been, probably, written by Mr. Jackson 
himself, or one of his suite. 

The deceased was engaged in one of the meanest 
ef transactions—an act which an honorable mind 
would have despised, and he proceeded so far in the 
ungentlemanly business as tocover it witha flag of 
truce, the symbol of honor, respected and sanctified, 
we might almost say, by the usages of nations. 
When detected, he equivocated and said things 
that were not—though, when his conviction was 
certain, he threw off disguise, in which we cannot 
see the least merit. His purpose was not only 
meanand its manner unjustifiable,but its object was 
not much short of bringing WasnineTon himself to 
the gallows, through the treachery of Arnold—yet, 
we Americans are always to be bored about Andre, 
the ‘illustrious dead.” Justice was satisfied, and 
his countrymen ought to have suffered his case, 
together with his memory, to have rested in peace, 
as we were willing that they should. 

Corruption of officers is always considered dis- 
honorable—but to gain information of the force and 
disposition of an enemy, by sending spies into his 
camp, is not so regarded—and the penalty of detec- 
tion is well known. Under the latter circumstan- 
ces, we lost as good, as brave, as “illustrious”? a man 
as Andre—captain Natuan Hatz, who was not only 
executed as aspy, but denied, by general Howe, the 
company of a clergyman or the use of a bible, and the 





Fetters which he wrote to his mother and other friende 


ae 


on the morning of his death, were destroyed!—the pro- 
vost marshal saying “that the rebels should not 
know they had a man in their army who could die 
with so much firmness.”? Haug, too, was sent by 
WasaincTon on the errant that cost him his life, 
and yet his name is hardly known among us, while 
Andre’s is, 1 was going to say, indecently trumpet- 
ted through our streets. But it is the living, not 
not the dead, with whom we are offended. It isa 
matter of sheer impudence. ‘ 
See a biograpliical sketch of Hare and allusions 
to his case in the Register—Vol. II, pages 129 and 
159, and in Vol. IX, 199, &c. 





Tue Greeks. We have some additional shreds of 
news from Turkey—see page 400. ihe most re. 
markable thing is the capture of a Greek ship, laden 
with arms, &c. by a British frigate, after a fight,— 
Are we to suppose from this that the “head of the 
English church,” the pious George Guelph the 
4th, has grappled and is determined to uphold the 
standard of Mahomet, and bring the crescent under 
the protection of the Holy Alliance? We rather 
suppose that the British officer only maintained 
what his government calls the “right of search”— 


in other words, that— 
“The winds and seas are Britain’s wide domain, 


“And not a sail without permission spreads!” 

Which, it seems, the Greeks contested less fortu. 
nately than our “fir-built frigates” did. Yet soit is, 
in British construction, that the acts of all nations 
are hostile unless they are productive of advantage 
to Britain, for she will not admit of neutrality in 
such cases. Thus—the manufacture of our own cot- 
ton, is an act of war on the part of the United 
States, and for this alone we should be involved in 
positive hostilities, but for the reason that they 
would establish what it is desirable to destroy; and 
therefore, and on that account, we are carrying on 
a“war in disguise!” Such is British logic, 





Gen. Wittiam Frorp. This venerable patriot 
died at his seat in Oneida county, New York, on the 
4th inst. inthe 90th year of his age. He was one 
of the four surviving signers of the Declaration of 
Independence, of whom Messrs. Adams, Jefferson 
and Carroll remain. ' 

The character and conduct of the deceased were 
in conformity with the exalted station which it was 
his happiness to fill. He was loved, respected and 
revered by all who knew him—his conduct in pri- 
vate life was as commendable as his public works 
were glorious. 

On the last anniversary of the independence of 
his country, the people of Utica presented an af- 
fectionate and patriotic address to him, to which he 
made the following appropriate revly: 

Gentiemen—The friendly and respectful address 
you present me in behalf of a number of my fellow 
citizens, who are now met together for the pur- 
pose of celebrating the independence of America, 
gives me pleasure: because it brings to my mind, 
that the measures which were pursued, and the 
firmness of those men who lived and were active 
in the revolution, laid the foundation for that ex- 
tensive bappiness and prosperity, which the inha- 
bitants of the United States enjoy, beyond what is 
enjoyed by the people of any other countyy in the 
world. And it isa consolation to me to hope, that 
the same happiness and prosperity may be enjoyed 
by generations yet unborn. I am, with great r& 
spect, your obedient servant, 

WILLIAM FLOYD. 

July 4th, 1821. 
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GENUINE ANECDOTE—?00 200d to be lost. Some- 
time previous to the attack upon Baltimore in 1814, 


‘avery zealous person (whose native country it is 


not worth while to mention), was employed to drill 
one of our volunteer companies which had just 
been raised. On a certain day very few of the 
members attended, and the drill-officer, exceeding- 
ly mortified at jhe neglect, thus addressed those 
present:—Gent emen, you attend very badly; I hope 
that, at the next meeting, { shall not see any absen- 


? 





NewspaPers. The daily newspapers issued in 
New York, amount, weekly, to about 56,000—the 
semi-weekly and weekly papers, 24,000; together 
4,160,000 per annum. The newspapers published 
in the state are estimated at more than ten millions 
a year; and we guess that the aggregate in the Unit- 
ed States is between 50 and 60 millions. 





Law tumpBer! The extract following has been 
published from the syllabus of a course of law 


‘lectures proposed to be delivered in the University 


of Maryland, by Mr. Hoffman: 

«Since the beginning of the reign of the second 
Fdward, there have been published in England, not 
less than six hundred volumes of reports, one third 
of which are large folios, and perhaps two thirds of 
them are the produce of the last hundred years. 
The number of English Jaw treatises since the time 
of Glanville and Bracton, cannot easily be ascer- 
tained; but there have been several thousand. Not- 
withstanding this prodigious accumulation, the 
ground does not seem to be regarded as occupied: 
the last ten years have been prolific of law works 
beyond former example and much beyond that of 
the-Roman law writers at any period. Nor has 
America been sparing in her contributions. From 
the publication of Mr. Kirby’s Connecticut Reports, 
in 1789, till the year 1804, the American books of 
reports did not exceed eight volumes, whereas they 


amount, at this tume, to about one Aundred and se- 
venty!? 





Champlain and the St. Lawrence. On the autho- 
rity of an article inserted in many newspapers, we 
stated that a canal had been cut by the British to 
open a communication between lake Champlain 
and the river St. Lawrence. We are indubitably 
informed that such a work, so far from being com- 
pleted, is not known even to be contemplated; it is 
probable that the story may have grown out of the 
circumstance that a canal has been lately begun at 
Montreal, to avoid the La Chine rapids, in the St. 
Lawrence. 

INTERNAL NAVIGATION. The Susquehannah is one 
of the noblest rivers that we have—it rises in the 
state of New-York, and much produce is brought 
from thence to Baltimore, when the river is swelled 
inthe spring. The most difficult part of its whole 
navigation, is said to be between Columbia and the 
Chesapeake—but we see that they are nearly over- 
come; and, by the following estimates, published in 
the Baltimore newspapers, we learn that this grand 
artery, leading to the heart of one of the richest of 
countries, may be freed from its main obstructions 
at an insignificant expense. 

A late Lancaster paper says—“Mr. Strickler’s 
boat, Lady Lightfoot, arrived at Columbia at 10 
e’clock on Monday morning last. Fler cargo down 
was 150 barrels of flour, which were delivered at 
the head of tide for 40 cents per barrel. Her re- 
‘urn cargo consisted of 6 and a half tons of plaister, 


* 


17 barrels of herring, 9 barrels of shad and half 
ton of groceries, 

The loose stones in several pjaces in the river 
have been removed by Mr. Strickler’s hands, and 
at Turkey Hill, a loose rock, weighing several 
tons, has been removed from the boat channel, 

The experiment of Mr. Strickler has so far ex- 
ceeded expectation, that several boats are now 


| building at Columbia and Marietta, and in a very 


short time it will no doubt become a regular busi- 
ness. Indeed, by the following article from the 
Lancaster Gazette, it already appears to have as- 
sumed that character. 

«Produce and goods will be received on freight 
for Baltimore, at the store house of Jacob Strickler, 
and any articles of merchandise will be received at 
Baltimore, by the regular trader, Lady Lightfoot, 
for Columbia, at 20 cents per cwt.” | 

g pit should be remarked, that the river now is 
and has for some time past been very low, even for 
this season of the year. 

Calculation of the probable expenditures necessary to 
form a complete boat course from Columbia to tide, 
at all stages of water: 








Stall’s rifles. A ° ° $300 
Whisler’s bar . ° : ° _ 400 
Turkey Hill ° ‘ . ° 1,000 
Frye’s Falls. : ° ‘ 100 
Thence to Conestogoe é ° 200 
At Eshleman’s, York side ; ‘ 1,000 
Shelrin’s Rock, (was Mondorf’s : 200 
At Hangman Rock ° k . 200 
Indian Steps. : : ‘ 1,000 
Culley’s Falls . , ‘ “3 1,000 
Rodgers’ Bottom, ‘ ° ‘ 1,500 
Horse Gap ° ‘ ° , 500 
Ram’s Horn ° ; ; . 200 
From thence tothe head of the Maryland canal 2,000 
$9,600 

To pass round the canal, say 4,000 
$13,600 





INDIAN TRADE. The amount of merchandise on 
hand, at the different Indian trading houses, and in 
the hands of the superintendent of the trade at 
Georgetown, was officially stated by the superin- 
tendent, in a letter addressed to the secretary of 
war and dated Jan. 16, 1821, to be of the value 
(estimated at cost) of $186,463 93: as follows— 
At Prairie du Chien trading house, or on the way, 

destined therefor, . é - 35,216 38 

Fort Edwards - ; » 10,304 14 


Osage ado. . 21,884 39 
Arkansas oe. ; » 12,525 96 
Green bay Gee >. : - 16,452 51 
Chicago do. °. : . 12,805 09 
Red river Ge. ‘ 13,473 34 
Choctaw Saw ° . 25,204 54 
In depot at Georgetown. ° . 28,797 31 
St. Louis ‘ ; - 10,000 00 








B186,463 93 





AGRICULTURE, MANUFACTURES AND COMMFRCE. 
From the New York Journal, One of the evening 
papers states the official return of the entire popu- 
lation of this state as follows: Total 1,372,812 —of 
whom 687,950 are free white males-~653,223 are 
free white females, and 15,101 are foreigners not 
naturalized. There are engaged in agriculture, 





247,648; in manufactures, 60,038; and incommerce, 
9,113. 
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This statement of the numbers engaged in these 
three branches of industry, suggests some consi- 
derations. The number employed in commerce is 
not one to six and a half, compared with the num- 
ber engaged in manufactures; not one to twenty- 
seven, compared with the number engaged in agri- 
culture; and rot one to thirty-three and a half, ‘com- 
pared with the number employed in agricultural 
and manufacturing pursuits. Each of these clas- 
ses have claims to encouragement and_ protection, 
and aid should be afforded to them in some de- 
gree according to their numbers, and the amount 
~ each contributes for the support cf government 
and the general welfare. ‘he one who is em- 
ployed in buying and selling the products of ano- 
ther country, should not certainly engross the 
whole care of a parental government, equally 


bound to protect the six, who are engaged in pro- | 


ducing at home the clothing and articles necessary 
for gcueral use, and the twenty-seven who furnish 
the means of sustenance for the whole. ‘ithe pa- 
rent who should adopt such a partial and unjust 
. eystem, would be universally condemned. it would 
be similar to giving the whole of his estate to the 
son he had bred a merchant, and cutting his six 
sons who labored in manufactures, and his twenty- 
seven sons who had become farmers, with a shil 
- ding each. Onan investigation of facts, itis ascer- 
tained, that the policy ef the United States govern- 
ment, has hitherto been’ to cherish and protect the 
one importer of foreign merchandise, and a very 
small portion of the agriculturists, who furnish the 
particular articles for this one merchant to export, 
while they have left nearly all of the twenty-seven 
farmersto get along as they can, and the six manu- 
facturers to struggic foran existence. It hasbeen 
estimated that fifty millions of dollars have been 
expended for the protection, and released for the 
benefit of the merchants of this country trading 
abroad, since the government was established, 
While no oné can point to any considerable aid 
which has ever been granted to manufacturers; 
though the latter, compared with the former, are 
in proportion of more than six to one. ‘The one 
should not be protected at the expense of the 
thirty-three; nor should the thirty-three at the ex- 
peose of the one. All are entitled to equal pro- 
tection. But this has not been the practice of our 
government. When the six haveasked for a share 
of public favor, the one has uniformly opposed 
their claims, and insisted upon their being left to 
take care of themselves. The secret cause of this 
hostility is, that encouragement aftorded to the six 
would diminish the profits of the one. The one 
merchant, who opposes the eucouragement of ma- 
nufactures, asserts, that their protection would cre- 
ate a dangerous monopoly. But will the dividing 
among six, the business which is now transacted by 
one, tend to the establishment or to the breaking 
up of monopoly? 

The persons who are employed in furnishing and 
exchanging manufactured articles for general con- 
sumption in the United States, are, assuming the 
proportion inthe other states to be the same as in 
this, as 7 is to 34 of the entire population. Six of 
the seyen manufacture, or are employed in ex- 
changing goods manufactured at home, and one im- 

orts and sells manufactured goods, Can there 
be any question whether it is the true policy of 
the nation to protect the six, whose business being 
entirely conducted at home, employs labor and 
promotes the circulation of money among our- 
selves, or, whether the one who pays foreigners for 


}the merchandise in which he trades, is entitled to 
exclusive protection? 

Of the thirty-four consumers, all but one produce 
either the raw material or the manufactured arti. 
cle at home, whiie one is employed in bringing the 
latter from abroad, and carrying the specie out of 
the country to pay for it. 











Admission of Missouri. 

The following is a copy of the “solemn public act,” 
passed by the legislature ot Missouri, at its late 
extra session, for the purposes therein men. 
tioned. 

By the legislature of Missouri,a solemn public act, 
declaring the assent of this state tu the funda. 
mental condition, contained in a resolution, pass. 
ed by the congress of the United States, provid. 
ing tor the admission of this state into the union, 
On a ceriain condition. 
Whereas, the senate and house of representa. 
tives of the United States, by their resolution, ap. 
proved on the second day of March, in the year 
of our Lord, eighteen hundred and twenty-one, 
did declare, that Missouri shall be admitted 
into this union upon an equal footing with the 
original states in all respects whatever, upon 
the fundamental condition, that the fourth clause 
of the twenty-sixth section of the third article of 
the constitution, submitted on the part of said state 
tocongress, shall never be construed to authorize 
the passage of any law, and that no law shall be 
passed in conformity thereto, by which any citizen 
of either of the states in this union, shall be exclud- 
ed from the énjoyment of any of the privileges and 
immunitiesto which such citizen is entitled under 
the constitution of the United States: Provided, * 
That the legislature of the said state, by a solemn 
public act shall declare the assent of said funda. 
mental condition, and shall transmit to the presi« 
dent of the United States,on or before the 4th Mon- 
day in November next, an authentic copy of the 
said act; upon the receipt whereof, the president 
by proclamation,shall announce the fact, whereupon 
and without any further proceeding ‘on the part 
of congress, the admission of the said state into this 
union shall be considered as complete.” 

Now, for as much, as the good people of this 
state have, by the most solemn and public act, in 
their power, virtually assented to the said funda- 
mental condition, whereby their representatives, 
in full and free convention assembled, they adopt: 
ed the constitution of this state, and consented to 
be incorporated into the Federal Union, and go- . 
verned by the constitution of the United States, 
which among other things, provides that the said 
constitution, and laws of the United States, made 
in pursuance thereof; and all treaties made, of 
which shall be made, under the authority of the 
United States, shall be the supreme law of the land, 
and the judges in every state, shall be bound there- 
by; any thing in the constitution, orlaw of any state, 
to the contrary notwithstanding. And, although 
this general assembly do most solemnly declare, 
that the congress of the United States have no con- 
stitutional power to annex any condition to the ad- 
mission of this state into the Federal Union, and 
that this general assembly have no power to change 
the operation of the constitution of this state, ¢x 
cept in the mode prescribed by the constitution !t- 
self, nevertheless, as the congress of the U, States 
have desired this general assembly to declare the 
assent of this state to said fundamental condition, 
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and for as much as such declaration, will neither 
restrain nor enlarge, limit nor extend the operation 
of the constitution of the United States, or of this 
state; but the said constitutions will remain in all 
respects, as if the said resolution bad never passed; 
and the desired declaration was never made; and 
because such declaration will not divest any power, 
or change the duties of any of the constitutional 
authorities of this state, or of the United States, 
nor impair the rights of the people of this state, or 
jmpose any additional obligation upon them, but 
may promote an earlier enjoyment of their vested 
federal rights, and this state being moreover deter- 
mined to give to her sister states, and to the world, 
the most unequivocal proof of her desire to promote 
the peace and harmony of the union—therefore, 

Be it enacted and declared, by the general as. 
sembly of the state of Missouri, and it is hereby 
solemnly and publicly enacted and declared, That 
this state has assented and does assent, that the 
fourth clause of the twenty-sixth section of the third 
article of the constitution of this state, shall never 
be construed to authorize the passage of any law, 
and that no law shall be passed in conformity there- 
to, by which any citizen, of either of the United 
States, shall be excluded from the enjoyment of 
any of the privileges and immunities, to which such 
citizens are entitled, under the constitution of the 
United States. 





BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
A PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas, the congress of the United States, by 
a joint resolution of the second day of March last, 
entitled “Resolution providing for the admission of 
the state of Missouri into the union on a certain 
condition,” did determine and declare—*That 
Missouri should be admitted into this union onan 
equal footing with the original states, in all respects 
whatever, upon the fundamental condition, that the 
fourth clause of the twenty-sixth section of the 
third article of the constitution, submitted on the 
part of said state to congress, shall never be con- 
strued to authorize the passage of any law, and that 
no law shall be passed in conformity thereto, by 
which any citizen of either of the states of this 
union shall be excluded from the enjoyment of 
any of the privileges and immunities to which such 
citizen isentitled, under the consiitution of the U. 
States: Provided, That the legislature of the said 
state, by asolemn public act, shall declare the assent 
of the said state tothe said fundamental condition, 
and shall transmit to the president of the U. States, 
on or before the first Monday in November next, 
an authentic copy of said act; upon the receipt 
whereof, the president, by proclamation, shall an- 
nounce the fact: whereupon, and without any fur- 
the proceeding on the part of congress, the ad- 
mission of the said state into this union, shall be 
considered as complete:”—And whereas, by a so- 
lemn public act of the assembly of the said state of 
Missouri, passed on the twenty-sixth of June, in 
the present year, entitled «A solemn public act de- 
tlaring the assent of this state to the fundamental 
condition, contained in a resolution passed by the 
congress of the United States, providing for the 
admission of the state of Missouri into the union 
on a certain condition;” an authentic copy where- 
of has been communicated to me, it is solemnly 
and publicly enacted and declared, tbat that state 
has assented, anc does assent, that the fourth clause 
of the twenty-sixth section of the third article of 
the constitution of said state “shall never be con- 
strued to authorize the passage ef any law, and 


that no law shall be passed in conformity thereto’ 
by which any citizen of either of the United States” 
shall be excluded from the enjoyment of any of the 
privileges and immunities to which such citizens 
are entitled under the constitution of the United 
States:””—Now, therefore, I, Jaws Monroe, presi- 
dent of the United States, in pursuance of the re- 
solution of congress aforesaid, have issued this, my 
proclamation, announcing the fact, that the-said 
state of Missouri has assented to the fundamental 
condition required by the resolution of congress 
aforesaid; whereupon the admission of the. said 
state of Missouri into this union is declared to be 

complete. | i 
In testimony whereof, I have caused the seal 
of the United States of America to be affix. 
ed to these presents, and signed the same 
[L.s.}] with my hand. Done at the City of Wash- © 
ington, the tenth day of August, 1821; and 
of the independence of the said United 

States of America the forty-sixth. 

JAMES MONROE. 
By the president: 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, 
Secretary of state. 


Public Lands. 
CONNECTICUT REPORT, 

The committee to whom was referred so much of the 
governor's message, us relates to the report to the 
senate of Maryland, and resolutions thereto annezt- 
ed, report: 

Your committee concur in the sentiment ex- 
pressed in the report submitted to their considera- 
tion, that education and a general diffusion of 
knowledge, in governments constituted like those 
of the United States, are of great importance; and 
that “in proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essential 
that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

It is with great satisfaction that your committee 
notice the general and increased efforts making in 
different portions of the union, for extending 
knowledge and the means of education to every 
part of the community; and that while our univer. 
sities and colleges, experience the kind and liberal 
consideration of the public, and of benificent indi- 
viduals, the common schools which afford all need- 
ed instruction to every one, alike to the poor and 
the rich, have become objects of great interest, 
and receive the peculiar regard of government. 
The philanthropist and benevolert statesman can 
now indulge the expectation, that the time is not 
far distant, when, by the aid of the general govern- 
ment, every individual in the United States may 
receive all the moral and intellectuai improvement 
of which he may be susceptible, 

During the struggle of the revolution, and at 
the final establishment of the independence of the 
country, the question was much agitated, to whom 
the vacant lands should belong; whether to the 
United States, or the individual states, within whose 
nominal limits they were situated. These states 
contended, that, being within their boundaries, the 
vacant lands belonged to the states within whose 
nominal limits they might be located. The United 
States claimed, that, as these lands, before the re- 
volution, were vested in the crown, and were ac- 
quired—by the united exertions of all the states, 
they ought, and did of right, belong to the United 
States. This question at one time endangered the 
peace and independence of the country: it was fi- 











nally settled in a spirit of mutual concession and 
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forbearance, and resulted in the cession of the 
principal part of the vacant lands to the United 
States, while the states in whose limits the lands 
lay, were secured in considerable portions of terri- 
tory, much of which has been appropriated to the 
support of public sclrools in the several states. By 
the laws of the United States, one thirty-sixth part 
of the public lands in the new states and territories, 
has been appropriated for the support of public 
schools; anditis believed that a further appropria- 
tion has been made for colleges and seminaries of 
a higher grade, equal to one fifth of the appropria- 
tion for comynon schools. _ A number of the states, 
in which the state of Maryland may be included, 
from. their location and charter limits, have not 
been benefited by the public lands, excepting so 
far as their avails may have come into the public 
treasury; and their schools and colleges have lan- 
guished from the want of that aid derived from the 
public lands, from which many of the states have 
profited. In this state, our institutions of learning 
need the fostering hand of government. 

The state of Maryland early resisted the claim 
of the several states; and, on account of their re- 
tusal to cede the vacant lands to the United States, 
refused for a time to accede to the confederation; 
yet, from a high sense of her duty to the union, and 
the danger to which the cause of independence 
would be subjected, from further continuing her 
opposition, yielded to the necessities of the coun- 
try. his state became a very efficient member 
of the union; and, from her local situation and her 
exertion in the public cause, was made to suffer 
great privations and repeated ravages of the ene- 
my, which she sustained with a spirit and fortitude 
proportionate to her ¢ria/s. The individual states 
must be considered as branches of the great family 
of the union, and have an equal interest with the 
United. States, that provision should be made for 
instruction in every part of the country. This is 
a subject of common concern. 

An appropriation of a small portion of the na- 
tional domain would be sufficient for this important 
objéct; but, as the public lands are for this, and for 
other purposes, ly the constitution of the United 
States, wholly at the disposition of congress, the 
committee respectfully submit the annexed reso- 
lution. 

Per order. ELIAS PERKINS. 

Resolved, That his excellency the governor be 
requested to transmit copies of the foregoing re- 
port to the senators and representatives of this state, 
in the congress of the United States, and to the 
governor of the state of Maryland. [Passed both 
houses. } 


ne 


NEW HAMPSHIRE RESOLUTIONS. 

The committee, to whom was referred so much 
of his excellency’s message as relates to a commu- 
nication from the legislature of the state of Mary- 
land, ask leave to report— 

That the communication submitted to them, em- 
braces a report and certain resolutions thereupon 
adopted by the legislature of the state of Maryland; 
the object of which is to cali the attention of con- 
gress and the legislatures of the several states to 
the public lands, as a fund from which appropria- 
tions for the purposes of education, may with jus- 
tice, be claimed by all the original states and some 
of the new ones. : 


Your committee have with much attention, ex- 


amined the grounds on which this claim is sup- 
posed to rest; and from this examination are satis- 
fied that the principles contended for are just and 





equitable, and therefore du concur in the Opinion 
expressed in the aforesaid documents. It is not 
however, deemed necessary, on this occasion, to 
enter into an elaborate exposition of the principles 
on which this claim is founded, as this would lead 
merely to a recapitulation of the circumstances re. 
lied upon, and the arguments deduced by the com. 
mittee who matured the report and resolutions 
now under consideration. It may be proper, not.. 
withstanding, to present for consideration, a few 
of the points brought to view in the report of that 
committee. | 

It is alleged that, before the war of the revolu- 
tion, these states were regal and not proprietary 
provinces, and that the right of disposing of them 
was claimed and exercised by the crown in some 
form or other; that, by the treaty of peace in 1783, 
Great Britain relinquished “to the United States 
all claim to the government, property, and terri- 
torial rights of the same, and every part thereof,” 
that, between 1783 and 1802, the United States 
acquired an indisputable title to all the public 
lands east of the Mississippi, by cessions from all 
those states which had exclusively claimed the un- 
settled lands within their respective limits, except 
asmall part of the territory which now constitutes 
the states of Mississippi and Alabama, which was 
acquired under the treaty ceding Louisiana; that 
all the territory west of the Mississippi river, toge- 
ther with the southern extremity of the stutes of 
Mississippi and Alabama, was purchased of France 
for fifteen millions of dollars, and that all the sums 
of money required to pay France to extinguish the 
Indian title to the public lands, and the like, was 
paid out of the treasury of the United States, the 
common fund of the whole union. Forasmuch, 
therefore, as the property and jurisdiction of the 
soil were acquired by the common means of all, it 
is contended that the public lands, whether ac- 
quired by purchase, by force, or by acts or deeds 
of cession from individual states, are the common 
property of the union, and ought to enure to the 
common use and benefit of all the states in just 
proportions, and not to the use and benefit of any 
particular state or states, to the exclusion of the 
others, and that any partial appropriation of them 
for state purposes, “is a violation of the spirit of 
our national compact, as well as the principles of 
justice and sound policy.” 

On the inquiry, whether the acts of congress, in 
relation to the appropriation of the public lands, 
have been strictly national, it is ascertained that, by 


the existing laws, relating to the survey and sale of: 


them, one 36th part thereof has been reserved and 
appropriated in perpetuity for the support of com- 
mon schools; besides which, large appropriations 
have been made in the new states generally for the 
erection and maintenance of seminaries of learning 
of a higher grade than common schools, equal, it 
is calculated, to one-fifth part of the appropriations 
for the common schools. 

It is said on good authority, that all the states 
and territories in whose favor appropriations have 


thus been and are to be made, according to the ex- 


isting laws in support of literary institutions, con- 
tain 437,297,125 acres, and that the total amount 
of these literary appropriations in the new states 
and territories, will be 14,576,569 2-3 acres, which 
at two dollars per acre, a sum less than the aver- 
age price of :ll the public lands which have here- 
tofore been sold, the amount in money will be 
$29,153,189 33 1-3. 

The state of New Hampshire contains 6,074,240 
acres; of course her preportiqnate share of-pub- 
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lic lands for literary purposes, on the principles 
above stated, would be 202,473 acres. 

It is admitted that, so far as the public lands have 
been sold and the money paid into the national 
treasury, or appropriated for purposes of defence, 
all the states have derived a justly proportionate 
benefitfrom them. Nor isaspirit of envy attempt- 
ed tobe cherished towards the new states, on ac- 
count of the bountiful appropriation made to them 
for literary purposes; but it cannot be denied that 


such appropriation, in favor of any state or states, 


tothe exclusion of the rest, where the appropria- 
tions would have been beneficial and might have 
been extended to all alike, would be a departure 
from sound policy as well as from impartial justice. 
‘These appropriations are of sucha nature that they 
might have been and still may be extended ‘o all 
the states. Those states, therefore, for whose be- 
nefit such appropriations have not yet been made, 
will not be true to themselves, if they do not make 
known to congress, who alone possess the power 
to make them, their request for such appropria- 
tions, not as a matter of favor, but of right. 

Whereupon, your committee beg leave to re- 
commend the adoption of the following resolu- 
tions: . 

Resolved, by the senate and house of representatives 
of the state of New Hampshire in general court con- 
vened, That each of the United States has an equal 
right to participate in the benefit of the public lands 
as the common property of the union, and that the 
states in whose favor congress have not made ap- 
propriations of land for the purposes of education, 
are entitled to such appropriations as will be in a 
just proportion with those heretofore made in favor 
of the other states. 

Resolved, That his excellency the gevernor, be 
requested to transmit copies of the foregoing re- 
port and resolution, to each of our senators and re- 
presentatives in congress, with a request that they 
will use their endeavors to procure the passage of 
an act to appropriate to the use of the state of New 
Hampshire, for the purposes of education, such 
quantity of the public lands as shall be equitable 
and just. 

Resolved, That his excellency the governor be 
also requested to transmit copies of the said re- 
port and resolutions to the governors of the several 
states of the union, with a request that they will 
communicate the same to the legislatures thereof, 
respectively, and solicit their co-operation to carry 
into effect the just principles therein set forth. 

Approved, June 22, 1821. ; 





Report on the expediency of granting public land for 
the support of education. 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
February 9, 1821. 

Mr. Thomas, from the committee on public lands, 
being instructed to enquire into the justice and ex- 
pediency of granting land for the purposes of edu- 
cation, ‘within the limits of the old states, corres- 
ponding with the appropriations which have been 
made for the same object within the limits of the 
new states— 

Reported: That, under the laws of the United 
States, lands have been granted for she purposes of 
education in the states of Ohio, Louisiana, Indiana, 
Mississippi, Ulinois, and Alabama, inthe proportion 
of one thirty-sixth part of all the public lands with. 
in the state, with the addition of two townships, or 
forty-six thousand and eighty acres in each.state, 
and to Louisiana an additional township, or twenty- 
three thousand and forty acres. The quantity which 


=~ 


is already vested in each of the above states, by the 

operation of thissystem, and which will vest in them 

when the Indian title shall have been extinguished, 

and the whole of the lands are surveyed, will be 

exhibited with sufficient accurary for all practical 

purposes, by the annexed estimate of the commis- 

sioner of the general land office, and is a part of 

this report. The committee also remark that, by 

an act of the eighteenth of April, 1806, a donation 

of two hundred thousand acres of land was made 

to the state of Tennessee, for the use of two col- 

leges and academies in each county in the state, to 

be established by the legislature thereof, and six 

hundred and forty acres in each six miles square, 

where it was practicable, for the use of schools; 

and that a township, or twenty-three thousand and 
forty acres, was, on the 3d of March, eighteen hun- 
dred and nineteen, granted by the United States 
to the Connecticut Asylum for the education of deat 
and dumb persons. 

The lands thus granted to the states for the above 
purposes, are not subject to taxation by the state 

government, and can only be settled in the manner 
pointed out by the states in which they lie. Tf, 
therefore, correspondent quantities for the purpo- 
ses of education, are to be granted to all the old 
states, (under which term the committee believe all 
states willbe included which have not received do- 
nations of land for that purpose) it would seem 
that the states and territories which now contain 
public land, would have an excessive proportion of 
their superfices taken up with such donations, leav- 
ing but a small part of the land in each subject to 
taxation or to settlement, except at the will of 


land for the purposes of promoting education in the 
states in which they have been granted, in the 
opinion of the committee, a consideration has been 
|rendered therefor, on the part of those states, by 
the increased value which the population and im. 
provement of the state gave to the unsold public 
lands, and by the compact not to tax the lands of 
the United States at any time before they were 
sold, nor until the lapse of five years thereafter. 

‘The lands, therefore, granted’ to some of the new 
states, for the purposes of education, though dis- 
tinguished in common parlance by the name of do- 
nations, were in fact sales bottomed upon valuable 
considerations, in which the new states surrendered 
their right of sovereignty over the remaining pub- 
lic lands, and gave up the whole amount which 
might have been received in taxes before sach lands 
were sold, and for five years thereafter. 

The committee are, therefore, of opinion, that it 
is inexpedient to grant lands to the extent contem. 
plated in the resolution; but that it is just and ez- 
pediens to grant & per centum, to a reasonable ex- 
tent, on the amount of sales of public lands, for the 
purpose of promoting education in such of the states 
as have not received the aid of the general govern. 
ment, distributing the amount among the several 
states, according tu the population of each, and 
that justice would require an equivalent from the 
United States, to the states and territories which 
contain public lands, if it should be deemed advisa- 
ble to make the donation to the old states recom. 
mended in this report; and they are of opinion that, 
in that event, it will be entirely just to subject to 
taxation, by such state or territory, all lands sold 
by the United States therein, from and after the 
day on which they may be sold. 





General Land Office, February 2, 1821. 





{ Sra: Agreeably to your letter of 30th ultimo, | 


other sovereign states. In receiving donations of — 
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transmit, herewith, an estimate of the quantity of 
lands in Ohio, Indiana, Louisiana, Mississippi, Ii- 
nois, and Alabama, shewing the quantity surveyed 
in each, the quantity, unsurveyed, and the amount 
of one thirty-sixth part of the surveyed and unsur- 
veyed lands. | 

Iam, very respectfully, sir, your obedient ser- 


vant 
° JOSIAH MEIGS. 


Hon, Jesse B. Tuomas, 
Chairman committee of public lands, senate. 
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Legislature of New-Hampshire. 


GOVERNORS MESSAGE. 
Gentlemen of the senate and 
House of representatives, 

The wisely adjusted balance of power between 
the national and state governments, and the influ- 
ence of public opinion over both, displayed not by 
sudden bursts of feeling or passion, but by a delibe- 
rate exercise of the rights of suffrage, are amongst 
the peculiar traits in our form of government, which 
distinguish it from the republics of former times, 
and promise for it an adherence to original princi- 
ples, and a durability, which was denied to them.— 
The legislatures of the nation and of the several 
states, posess distinct and exclusive legislative juris- 
diction for some purposes of government, whilst 
as to others, thev respectively hold legislative 
powers which may be concurrently exerted by each 
in its own proper sphere; for the promotion of the 
same general interests of the people, In the exer. 
cise of the powers thus delegated to each, for the 
attainment of the same objects, the more extended 
jurisdiction and ample means vested in the national 
legislature, necessarily give a predominating influ- 
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ence to the policy which it may adopt. Its law 

and measures have, in such cases, a peculiar inter. 
est to the citizens of the individual states, and may 
with great propriety, become subjects of the con. 
sideration of their legislatures, with a view to their 
tendency and bearing upon the interests of thei 
own citizens, which it is their duty to protect and 
promote. The measures of the national govern. 
ment, even when founded on powers exclusively 
vested in it, should constantly be the subjects of the 
candid, but unremitted watchfulness of the people, 
That violence and acrimonyjof party spirit, which 
distort and misrepresent the nature and tendency 
of the measures of government, and the motives 
and character of its rulers, would justly be deplored; 
but there is still greater danger to be apprehended 
from a state of indifference and listless apathy of 
the people, towards the tendency of the measures 
and conduct of those to whom the powers of gov. 
ernment are entrusted. ‘This state of public feeling 
is not perhaps very-common in republics, bat that 
it sometimes exists cannot be doubted. It is con- 
sistent with the spirit of our government, and tends 
to its preservation and purity, that the nature and 
tendency of the measures of the national, as well as 
of the state governments, should constantly be sub- 
jected to the strictest scrutiny of the people. ‘The 
investigation should be conducted with candor, 
whilst its results should be exhibited with plainness. 
Should the time ever arrive when public opinion 
shall forbid or discountenance such investigation, 
when conducted with becoming temper and spirit, 
our liberty must be regarded as in imminent dan- 
ger. It should be viewed as the precursor of 
changes hostile to freedom: 


The situation of our country at the present time, 
so far as it results from the measures and policy of 
its national gevernment, does not claim for those 
measures and that policy unqualified approbation, 
nor does it exhibit a scene oi unalloyed prosperity; 
yet it does afford much to gratify the heart of the 
patriot, and direct it with feelings of gratitude to- 
wards the Supreme Being. Through the wisdom 
and patient forbearance of our government, a trea- 
ty has been effected with Spain, removing the only 
obvious danger of interruption to our peace. By 
it is transferred to the United States, a tract of 
country invaluable in its connexion with important 
national interests. Its harbors will afford means of 
security to the trade of the extensive and interest- 
ing countries watered by the streams discharging 
themselves into the Gulf of Mexico, which, with- 
out them, must in time of war, have been constantly 
exposed and insecure. It gives to the United States 
a facility of approach and means of affecting the 
neighboring insular possessions and commerce, ot 


cannot fail to produce an advantageous effect in 
preserving with thema state of peace. It extends 
to a still wider range, the variety of our soil and cli- 
mate, and will enable us to add to the number of the 
most valuable products of the temperate and tropi- 
cal climates, which our country already affords. [t 
must be with sentiments of patriotic exultation, that 
the virtuous and enlightened American, contem- 
plates territories, sufficient, when fully peopled, to 
constitute a powerful empire, acquired by the en- 
lightened foresight and wisdom of his government, 
without waste of human life, and without the exer- 
cise of a single act of injustice, at an expense not 
deserving to be named, when compared with their 
value and importance. | 
The temporary depression which has been ex- 





perienced in most of our pursuits seems ready to 
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ield tothe innate vigor of a youthful country and 
enterprizing population, and we already discover 
symptons of a gradual convalescence, An increas- 
ed degree of industry and economy, with an in- 
creasing disposition to substitute the productions 
and manufactures of our own, for those of foreign 
countries, afford a brighter prospect; and if the 
spirit of the people be wisely sustained by its go- 
vernment, it cannot fail to overcome every remain- 
ing obstacle. No narrow sectional views and in- 
terest should influence the minds of men to whom 
js committed the prosperity of a great people.— 
Visionary theories of political economy, contem- 
ned by every sound practical statesman through- 
out Europe, should obtain no place‘in our na- 
tional policy. The maxims of common sense, 
founded on the actual situation and resources of 
our country, with the situation of those countries 
with which we have commercial relations, and the 
influence and bearings of their policy upon our in- 
terests, should originate and direct our system of 
measures towards them. 


Those manufactures which extensively employ 
the great natural staples of our country, and sup- 
port our agriculture by affording a market for its 
products, must be sustained, as essential to our pros- 
perity. Sound discrimination must decide betwixt 
the manufactures for which the general welfare of 
the people claims protection, and those which are 
urged upon the notice of government by the cla- 
mors of self interest. A general encouragement 
of all manufactures, without regard to the facilities, 
means and advantages for their production, isa po- 
icy, the origin of which must be sought only in 
ignorance or interested prejudices. Measures 
adapted to unfold and bring into action the penn 
resources of our country, and the industry of our 
citizens, and to meet and obviate such measures of 
joreign governments as tend to depress and obstruct 
them, should be the principal traits in the system 
designed to effect a complete re-establishment of 
our national prosperity. To these should be added 
a system of enlightened economy, equally removed 
irom prodigality and parsimony, holding a strict ac- 
cordance with the frugal and unostentatious spirit 
becoming a republic. The burdens imposed upon 
the industry of the people, by a profuse and extra- 
vagent expenditure, are less to be deplored than 
their effects in destroying that salutary regard to 
simplicity and frugality, which cannot be subvert- 
ed amongst the people in a republican government 
without endangering its existence. We justly hold 
in contempt that affectation of extreme economy, 
advocated by unprincipled and ambitious men, from 
motives which cannot be mistaken, and which tends 
to inflict upon society the greatest evils, through a 
corrupt or inefficient performance of official duty. 
The compensation of public officers should be such 
as to secure an unfailing succession of men, possess- 
ing integrity with requisite abilities and information, 
Less than this would disgrace and injure the go- 
vernment; more would be oppressive to the people. 
Official compensations should not be such as to 
make office eagerly sought, as the means of acquir- 
ing affluence, nor should they be such as to forbid 
men of small fortunes and prudent habits, to accept 
them from hazard of pecuniary loss. . 

_ That measures, tending to reinstate the country 
in its former prosperity, will eventually be adopted, 
we are not at liberty to doubt when-we take into 
view the wisdom which has so generally been ex- 
hibited in the measures of our national goverment, 
and reflect that public opinion, in relation to pub- 
“1G measures, though subject to undue influence. 
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from temporary excitement, will, after deliberate 
consideration, be established on grinciples having 
their foundation in sound national policy, and can- 
not long fail of preducing a corresponding effect. 
The people possess the ability to afford their go+ 
vernment ample means of cherishing every legiti- 
mate national interest, and meeting every proper 
object of national expenditure. This cannot be 
doubted so long as the extravagant use of a luxury, 

which lays waste the morals and happiness of socie- 
ty, and threatens to dishonor the national charac- 
ter, continues in most parts of our country to afford 
little more than a nominal revenue. Sound prin- 
ciples of taxation, should connect the promotion of 
good morrals, and of habits conformed to the spirit 
of the government, with the production of revenue. 
It would be doing injustice to the sentiments of the 
people of the United States to suppose that they 
would prefer to such sources of revenue, a resort 
to the impolitic and selfish-expedient of imposing 
upon posterity a burden not its own by the increase 
or perpetuation of a national debt; a policy, the 
effect of which they have seen in other countries, 
by the misery 1t has imposed and the ruin it threa- 
tens. 

Whilst we regard with deep interest national 
measures, in the good or evil effects of which we 
cannot avoid participating, we have to remember 
that our principal official duties though highly im- 
portant, lie within a limited sphere. They consist 


chiefly in devising the means by which we may . 


most extensively promote those interests of out 
fellow citizens which are entrusted t» our immedi- 
ate care and protection. However much may have 
been alreacy done-for the attainment of these ob- 
jects, the work should not be regarded as complete 
so long as any thing farther can be effected for the 
promotion of industry, knowledge, temperance, and 
virtue, without the imposition of burdens upon the 
people disproportioned to their means or the im- 
portance of those objects... The powers of legisla- 
tion should be exerted with a faithful, but with a 
cautious and sparing hand. 


Great and frequent changes of the laws have 
usually been attended with inconveniences and un- 
foreseenevils. Material alterations, where suppos- 
ed to be necessary, are, therefore, most prudently 
attempted by a gradual progress, testing the utility 
of every step we advance, by the lights afforded by 
experience, and at all times holding ourselves ready 
(o retrace our steps whena candid, fair and full ex- 
periment has shewn that the benefit proposed by 
the change has not been attained. Our present 
system of laws, viewed in its prominent features, 
must be regarded as the accumulated result of the 
wisdom and experience of many ages; and though 
some errors may have originally founda place in it, 
whilst others have arisen through ehanges gradually 
introduced in the circumstances, manners and ha- 
bits of society, they are believed to be few in num- 
ber and generally inconsiderable in magnitude. Its 
leading principles have their foundation in the es- 
sential characteristics of human nature, which are 
not the subjects of change. The rash projector 
who would raze its foundations, and boldly assume 
upon himself the task of erecting upon its ruins a 
svstem more productive of justice and human feli- 
city, may possibly deserve credit for purity of in- 
tention, but assuredly forfeits all claims to our con. 
fidence. Even where defects are ascertained to 
exist, if they affect no vital interest of the society, 
it may be prudent to endure them patiently, at least 
until we can devise an effectual remedy, witha 
reasonable assurance thatit will not introduce other 
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evils of equal or greater magnitude. When the 
remedy proposed to obviate a defect in the existing 
laws has been fairly traced through all its probable 
effects and consequences, and promises an advan- 
tageous result, no blind veneration for the opinians 
of those who have preceded us should prevent its 
adoption. 

Our ancestors, who adopted in general the laws 
of that country from which they originated as the 
basis of their code, omitted to introduce into prac- 
tice that part of the system which appertains to a 
chancery jurisdiction. The exorbitant expenses 
and unreasonable delays in this kind of judicial 
proceeding, which had in that country been the 
subject of well founded complaints, probasly in- 
duced the omission, without a sufficient investiga- 
tion of the question whether those evils were -ne- 
cessary, or only adventitious incidents of the sys. 
tem. Experience gradually disclosed cases in which 
the powers and modes of proceeding in the ordina- 
ry courts of law were not adequate to the effectual 
and complete attainment of justice. For such cases, 
when brought to view, the legislature has, from 
time to time, provided remedies, by investing the 
judges of the superior court and courts of probate 
with powers analagous to those of courts of chan- 
cery. Cases of this nature still exist, in which it is 
believed that the exercise of chancery powers by 
the superior court would facilitate the attainment 
of more perfect remedies and more complete 
justice than are now attainable. Of this number, 
is the regulation and control of the trustees of 
funds Gevoted to religious, literary and charita- 
ble purposes. The early liberality of govern- 
ment, and the subsequent generosity of indivi- 
duals in this state, have appropriated to these 
objects funds to a considerable amount. From 
their judicious and faithful appropriation, much 
good might be expected to result to the most 
important interests of society; yet we have no tri- 
bunal in this state vested with the power necessary 
to exercise an efficient control over the trustees of 
such funds, in relation to their abuse, perversion, 
or mismanagement. To suppose that such_ trusts 
will never be abused, although not subjected to 
efficient judicial control, cannot be admitted. It 
would be at variance with the most charitable opi- 
nions of human nature, which can be safely indulg- 
ed, and is contradicted by universal experience. 
To leave interests of such importance even inade- 
quately protected, is contrary to the first principles 
of our government, which take for their basis the 
doctrine, that every power or trust, having for its 
object the public good, should be exercised under 
the influence of accountability, and subjected to 
the control of those to whom the people see fit to 
delegate that power. That no such powers can now 
be exercised by our judicial courts, results as well 
from the limitation of their powers, as from the 
modes of proceeding and obtaining evidence, to 
which they are by law confined. In them no per- 
son can maintain-a suit, without shewing a direct 
personal interest in the subject matter, or an actual 
injury to an individual vested right, nor can he 
compel the adverse party to produce the evidence 
of the facts on which his claim rests, although, from 
the nature of the case, those facts may be exclu- 
sively within the knowledge of such party. In many 
of the grossest violations to which such trusts may 
be subject, no individual could shew such direct 
personal interest in the object of the trust. as would 
enable him to sustain an action, nor could he shew 
an actual injury to his vested rights. It is not in 
the power of our judicial courts, whilst uninvested 








te 


wee 
with the requisite chancery powers, to compel suc} 
trustees to disclose the state of such funds, nor the 
manner in which they have appropriated them, al. 
though exclusively within their own knowledge 
and essentially necessary to be distinctly known, 
in order to decide whether abuse or mismanage. 
ment exists. Nor is it in the power of such courts 
to compel such trustees to do such specific acts as 
may be necessary to effectuate the object of the 
trust. Nor can they remove such trustees from their 
charge, though reduced to the lowest grade of in. 
famy, by crimes or corruption, or however gross] 
and notoriously incompetent. It is believed that 
cases of abuse and mismanagement of such trusts 
have existed, but if it were known to be other. 
wise, it would be justly regarded as unsound poli. 
cy to defer making legal provision against such 
abuses, which may, judging from the most charitable 
view of the human character, sometimes be expect. 
ed to happen. | 

With a view to the provision of a remedy for this 
defect in the existing laws, I recommend that the 
judges of the superior court be invested with the 
powers ordinarily exercised by the courts of chan. 
cery, in relation to trustees, having the direction 
of funds, vested for the promotion of religious, 
literary and charitable purposes. And that the at. 
torney-general be empowered to bring before that 
court, suits against such trustees, in relation to the 
application and management of such funds, at the 
relation, or on the complaint, of any citizen of this 
state, under such restrictions and regulationsas the 
interests of justice and the public good may be 
thought to require. 

Amongst the objects of a public nature, which 
present the highest claime to the unremitted atten- 
tion and care of the legislature, are the interests of 
agriculture, domestic manufactures, commerce, and 
education. The high importance of an enlightened 
and improved state of agriculture, to all the great 
interests of society, has, at last, forced itself upon 
the minds of all who are capable of observation 
and reflection; yet governments in general have 
done much less for its promotion than it merits, At 
a time when the products of the soil, which we 
formerly exchanged with advantage in foreign mar- 
kets for the manufactures we required,are, from 
the situation and regulations of foreign govern- 
ments, altogether prohibited, or only admitted oc- 
casionally, or subjected to excessive duties, in con. 
sequence of which, they can afford to the producer 
little beyond the expenses of transportation, the 
good policy of encouraging the domestic manufac- 
tures, in which we have made some advances, and 
which are in most general use, can hardly be doubt- 
ed, It isa measure now dictated by sound policy, 
and ‘if not adopted from choice it will eventually 
be forced upon us by necessity. 

Commerce has strong claims to a share of the 
public patronage, but from the nature of the em- 
ployment, and the powers vested in the national go- 
vernment, it is from that source that her principal 
encouragement must be derived. When these 10- 
terests are respectively encouraged so far and no 
farther than the public good requires, there can be 
no permanent militation among them. 

In governments, founded on the principle that 
the rights of all are equal, and where, consequent: 
ly, eligibility to office and the rights of suffrage are 
nearly universal, public opinion will direct the 
course which its government must pursue, In al 
subjects of high and generalinterest. It becomes 
therefore, of the first importance, that this opinion 
should be foutidéd on correct principles and ¢n- 
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lightened views. This can be expected to happen | 
only when the sources of information are genera'ly 
diffused, and readily aecessible, through the means 
of education. Education must necessarily in such 

overnments be regarded as a national object, de- 
manding national care and national patronage, aS 
wells that of the respective states. Lhave received 
a communication from the legislature of the state 
of Maryland, through its executive, embracing this 
subject, and soliciting your co-operation in an en- 
deavor to obtain from the national legislature, for 
this abject, grants of the public lands to those states 
which have as yet received nothing from that fund 
for this purpose. It is believed, that te no other 
object could the requsite amount of this‘public fund 
be applied, from which so great, general and na- 
tional benefits would accrue. The subject is, there- 
fore, earnestly recommended to yourconsideration. 

{ have also received from the legislature ef the 
state of Ohio, by its executive, a communication, 
upon the subject of the proceedings of the bank of 
the United States against certain officers of the state 
of Ohio, and strictures upon certain decisions of 
the supreme court of the United States for the dis- 
trict of Ohio, relating to the question of the right 
of the individual states to tax the branches of the 
bank of the United States within their limits; with 
a request that the legislature of New-Hampshire 
would express its opinion upon the matters therein 
contained—which communications will be laid be- 
fore you. 

SAMUEL BELL. 
Concord, June 7, 1821, 








General La Fayette. 
From the New York American of Ju'y 21. 

We have allotted a considerable portion of our 
paper to-day to a speech of general La Fayette, 
delivered last month in the French chamber of de- 
puties; and, in doing so, we shall gratify, as we 
hope, that deep feeling of interest with which every 
act‘of that “soldier of America,” as he proudly calls 
himself, is looked upon by his fellow citizens of the 
United States. It will be seen that, true to his early 
principles, this veteran friend of freedom still 
maintains the doctrines to which this country owes 
its existence and’glory, and which, shackled and 
fettered indeed, but still prevailing, he has the high 
honor of having transplanted, sheltered, and, under 
all changes, adhered to, in France, It has indeed 
been truly and beautifully said of La Fayette, that 
he was among those who took an active part in the 
French revolution, perhaps the only one “who had 
nothing to ask of oblivion.”” Pure and disinterested 
in his views, and in his conduct, the public good 
has ever been bis object and his sole aim; and the 
blessings of this great nation, in whose favor he 
early drew his noble sword, and the respect of eve- 
ry lover of liberty in every clime, bear testimony 
to the consistency of a life, which, amidst every 
variety of changes and perils, has never been sul- 
lied by meanness, nor dishonored by a crime. 

[ Translated for the American. | 
GENERAL LA FAYETTE’S SPEECH. 

During the discussions on the budget, on the 4th 
June, which, in making appropriations for the ex- 
penditures of the country, laid open to remark all 
the various interests of France, M. La Fayette hav- 
ing been called on to speak, presented himself at 
the tribune, and, after the lively expressions of in- 
terest which his presence there excited in the 
chamber had subsided, spoke as follows: 


/ 


The general discussion of the budget gives us the 
right of making some summary remarks upon each 
of its provisions, The public debt, however con- 
tracted, issacred. I fegret, in common with others, 
its recent increase; but without recriminations here, 
as to the errors of the first restoration, which pro: 
duced the 20th March, or as to the fatal landin 
which came to mingle itself with the progress off 
more salutary and less turbulent resistance, or as to 
the conditions of the last treaty of peace, stipulated 


‘exclusively between the powers at war with France 


and the august ally of those powers, I will confine 
myselfto drawing from the past animportant lesson 
for the future, which is, that it would have cost, as 
I said.at the time, much less to expel the coalition 
of foreigners than to treat with it: and that, if ever 
such a state of things should recur, and that, follow- 
ing the example of Napolcon and the provisional 
government, the rulers of France should hesitate 
to call out the people en masse, it would be alike 
the duty and the safety of that people themselves 
to leap to their arms—-(murmurs on the right) —and 
combining with one accord the million arms of het 
warlike generation and devoted youth to bary be- 
neath them, as she might do, the violators of her 
independence.—{Bravos on the left.) The civil 
list has been voted for the whole duration of this 
reign; but when, in consequence of encroachments 
and dilapidations, forty million franes of personal 
revenue, for the monarch and his family, begin to 
be considered as insufficient, it isallowable to look 
at, (I will not say that country of ten millions of 
inhabitants, where the salary of the chief magis- 
trate is not equal to that of a French minister,) but 
at the mronarchical, aristocratic, and expensive go- 
vernment of England; where, nevertheless, the 
provision for the princes is smaller than in France; 
and where more than half the civil list is emplcyed 
in paying the diplomatic corps, ministers and 
judges; where the sum for which the king is not 
bound to account, does not exceed a million and a 
half of francs. * * ** Whatever may have been 
the losses and the pressure ciused by a just defence 
against the aggressions of European cabinets, and 
which the ambition of a conqueror provoked, it 
must be owned, by more than one act of perfidy on 
the part of those courts, has since immeasurably 
increased, the cnormous amount of the pension 
list arises from other causes. These are to be found 
in the rapid succession of the different governments 
in France, each anxious to create vacancies in favor 
of its friends, and, above all, in the recent irruption 
of a crowd of pretenders, all claiming rewards for 
having, either in will or in deed, in foreign pay or 
in domestic insurrections, on the highways or in ob. 
scure idleness, and even beneath the imperial live- 
ries, manifested, or dissembled their opposition to 
those governments, which each flattered in its turn, 
are now all called illegitimate. It is thus that, by de- 
viations and apostacies from a revolution of liberty 
and equality, we have finished by seeing Europe, 
during some years, inundated with two complete 
assortments of dynasties, nobility and privileged 
classes. -(Vehement exclamations and interruption 
from the right.) 

MM. La Fayette resuming with calmness, But if, 
on the score of these pensions, and the consolidated 
rentes, there is no relief to be had, but‘in their 
gradual extinction by the sinking fund, is it not 
lamentable to see the whole scheme of the eccle- 
siastical pensions overturned, not with a view to 
console and relieve the inferior ministers, or to fulfil 
towards decayed priests and ancient nuns, the in- 





tentions of the constituent assembly, but to multi: 
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ply bishoprics, to provide, in the re-establishment. 


of the right of substitution, for some young nobles 
of the court, and to carry into effect, as has been 
always intended, the ultra montane and anti-revo- 
lutionary concordat, which the public indignation 
has heretofore rejected. 

I come now, gentlemen, to the second part of our 
expenses, the contingent part of the budget; but 
before remarking upon its items separately, 1 would 
ask, how we can conscientiously support, by voting 
the ways and means, a government 80 scandalously 
expensive, and of which the system is hostile to the 
rights and to the wishes of almost all those who 
contribute to its support; and who, doubtless, only 
“pay these contributions with a view to be honestly 
served, and by those who will study the national 
interest.—.(Fresh murmers on the right.) It is to 
be hoped, that this year the special application of 
every sum to the object for which it was voted, will 
be closely scrutinized, as is the case in other coun- 
tries. s ae s * * ® . * * * * 

The greatest desideratum, however, is, to be en- 
abled to subject to fixed rules, and to actual per- 
sonal responsibility, the numberless hierarchies of 
the agents of government, whom their chiefs have 
lately endeavored to convince, that, according to 
the scheme of a representative government, they 
were exempted from all restraints of law or con- 
$cience—and that, too, when our criminal code, 
despotic as it is, has placed boundaries even on the 
obedience of a gen d’armes. It is necessary that 
the citizen should be taught what demands may be 
lawfully made of him, and what he may lawfully 
resist; for in countries new to liberty, that sympa- 
thy which considers the wrong of an individual as 
a public wrong is not sufficiently felt. In such coun- 
triés, too, often the friends of order confound with 
the movements of sedition, that vigorous display 
of the public feeling, without which the national 
feelings and peace would always be at the mercy 
of the lowest faction, particularly at those critical 
periods, when the audacity of those factions can 
only be checked by the intrepid and active resis- 
tance of good 'citizens.—(Clamor and interruption 
on the right.) 

The honorable speaker paused for a moment, and 
then continued with the same dignity. In wishing, 
with your committee, that a sound organization of 
the judiciary should elevate the character of the 
magistracy, and improve the condition of those 
subject to their jurisdiction, a fesult, be it cursorily 
remarked, that the re-establishment of parliaments 
would not produce, [I will only mention the civil 
code here, to remark how precious that emanation 
of the new social order has become to those nations 
where victory has borne with it our arms. As to 
the article relative to the council of state, doubt- 
less it will not be passed over without defining and 
fimiting its nature and powers, But it is the crimi- 
nal justice which it is necessary to denounce; its 
system, perfected by the most sagacious despotism, 
has rendered the “lettres de cachet” a mere luxu- 
ry; the excessive rigor of its provisions, as acknow- 
ledged by those even who, notwithstanding the fal- 
lacy of human opinions, and after the number of 
judicial murders—(Fresh clamor and interruption 
from the right, with cries of order, order.) 

The president—The speaker’s remark refers to 
the past.—(The clamor on the right continues.) 

General Foy —Certainly the speaker does not al. 
lude to the future. 

The president—I enquired of M. de la Fayette if 
his remarks were applicable to the existing judi- 
ciary, and he answered me that it referred to that 


ee 


pretended judicial system under which he lost 2 
portion of his family.—( Deep silence.) 

The speaker resumed-—and after the number of 
judicial assassinations which we personally have 
had to deplore, do not coincide in any wish to see 
the penalty of ceath abolished. The name of 2 
jury, given to our assizes, is a cruel abuse of words, 
If the constituent assembly rejected the mation for 
the establishment of the American and English jury 
in all its purity, it was in the hope of improving on 
its provisions, while its spirit should be preserved, 
notwithstanding all that, with a rare ignorance of 
facts, men, and opinions, has been said to the con. 
trary from this tribune; but all the modifications 
that have since been proposed, have arisen from 
hatred of the institution itself * * * * * 

My unwillingness to vote for the expenses of 
foreign affairs, arises from the conviction that our 
diplomacy at present is an absurdity. In truth, gen. 
tlemen, thé system, the agents, the language, all 
appear to me foreign to regenerated France: she 
is again subjeeted to doctrines that she had brand- 
ed, to powers she had so often conquered, to habits 
contracted among her enemies, to obligations for 
which, on her own account at least, she has no cause 
to blush. In the mean while Europe, aroused by 
us thirty years ago to liberty, checked indeed since, 
asit must be confessed by the view of our excesses 
and the abuse of our victories, has resumed and 
will preserve, notwithstanding recent misfortunes, 
that great march of civilization, at the head of 
which our French place is marked, a place in which 
the eyes of all people who are free, or aspiring to 
become so, should not seek us in vain.—( Great sen. 
sation in the assembly.) 

Well, gentlemen, in this division of Europe, be- 
tween two banners --on the one side, despotism and 
aristocracy; on the other, liberty and equality—(by 
many voice’ from the right, “or death --that 
liberty and equality which we first proclaimed 
there, where do we find the soi-distané organs of 
France—exempt, it is true, and I am happy to ac- 
knowledge it, from a hostile co-operation, in the 
aggression of the satellites of Troppau and Lay. 
bach, whom a success of little duration, as I hope, 
will only render more odious; they are also entitled 
to our thanks for not having insulted France by any 
positive participation in those recent declarations 
of the three powers, which, in order not to offend 
the majority of this house, I will on characterize by 
repeating my ardent wishes, the wishes of my life, 
for the emancipation of the people, the indepen- 
dence of nations, and the morality and dignity of 
the true social order. We have, nevertheless, seen 
the agents of the French government, in their sub- 
altern participation in the first deliberation of these 
congresses, not even able to raise themselves to the 
level, so easily attained, of liberality evinced by 
the British diplomatists— * * * * 

Such are not the doctrines of France—I speak 
not now of my personal incredulity of the doctrine 
of the divine right of kings; but I will recall to you 
that already,long before ’89,the era of the European 
revolution, when we soxprEer’s or Amentoa felt 
honored by the name of rede/s and insurgents, then 
lavished upon us, all in virtue of social order, by 
the English government, Louis the 16th and his 
ministers, had expressly recognized the sovereign 
ty of the United States, founded as it was upon the 
principles of their immortal declaration of indepen: 
dence—(murmurs on the right, bravos on the left.) 

These principles, since received into the bosom 
of the constituent assembly, proclaimed ina decree 





| sworn to by the king and his august brother, amidst 
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the greatest of our patriotic solemnities, have been| ing, the greatest step which has been made for the 
since acknowledged, even in the usurpations of| extension of prompt, easy and popular instruc- 
the imperial despotism—they were since repeated | tion. * * * ne: 


from this tribune, as a protecting truth by the 


Although I find the accounts of the war minister 


friends of the charterand the royal throne onthe} better arranged than last year, I regret that the 
19th March, 1815—for then it was not said that the | laws proposed two years ago were not passed. * ** 
charter was the counter revolution—(bravo from | Upon the whole, we cannot but have been edifiéd 
gen. Foy)—and indeed, in order to ascertain the | at the civic indignation of our adversaries against 
share due to the revolution of the rights recog-| the submission of the army to the arbitrary acts of 
nized by the charter, that share which has so often | the late powers. This. imputation was at once re- 
been denied, it would sufficeto read again an august | pelled with an eloquence which recalled the motto 
proclamation, dated from Verona, in July, 1795.| of “honor and country.” It may be said, that this 
These principles professed at this day among that | same army, formed at first of the regiment ’89, and 


people, who are our natural allies, outweigh all the 


of the battalions of national volunteers, reinforced 


exploded pretensions which we have seen renewed, | afterwards by crowds of patriots, persecuted by the 
the moment that a noble effort of the are sub- | anarchy of ’92 and 93—became, on the frontier, the 
d 


jected by our arms, had forced their o 
ments in spite of themselves to recover the inde- 


gover.- | rendezvous of true civism, as much as of glory; that 


we saw it refuse unanimously to execute a decree 


pendence which they had so completely, so servile- | of death against its prisoners, saving whenever it 
ly, so affectionately alienated, for the benefit of their | could the emigrants outlawed by their country and 


conqueror; to whom, in a recent note from Trop- 
pau, they have preserved the nobiest titile he ever 


abandoned to their fate by the foreigners—we m 
add that the consulate for life and the empire h 


bore, in calling him the soldier of the revolution.— | fewer military than civil votes in proportion—that, 


(Bravos-on the left)— 

In truth, gentlemen, the crimes and misfortunes 
which we deplore, are no more the revolution than 
the St. Bartholemew was religion, or thwse you 
would call monarchical, the eighteen thousand ju- 
dicial murders of the duke of Alba—* * * * * * * 

Nor will we consent to insult a free and friendly 
people, by imputing their national organization 
exclusively to the interposition of the bayonet. Is 
it not indeed remarkable, that those who only saw 


revolt of some Spanish regiments, when they se- 
conded the attack by Ferdinand 7th upon the cor- 
tes and the social compact, cannot now under- 
stand how citizen soldiers, refusing longer to be the 
instruments of despotism and aristocracy, should 
have ranged themselves with the whole nation, 
under the constitutional and fundamental laws of 
their country? Is itnot more remarkable that this 
reproach of military intervention should be made 
by aparty, who, fora long time in the pay of the 
enemies of France, and scorning to owe any thing 
to the national will, have taken a strange pride in 
owing every thing to the force of foreign bayonets? 
In surveying rapidly the ministry of the interior, | 
and leaving to my honorable friends the discussion 
of this enormous and perpetual administrative lie, 
yroyal or imperial, it is indifferent to me) —(explo- 
sion on the right)—yes, it is indifferent to me, re- 
sumed the speaker—in virtue of which, the wishes, 
the wants, the offices, the expenses, the local po- 
lice even of the citizens, are committed in their 
name to mayors, municipal and departmental coun- 
sellors, of whom not one is of their choosing, and 
all holding+their appointments at pleasure.—* * * 
T will make only one remark as to the public in- 
struction.—The constitution of ’91 said, “There 
shall be organized a system of public instruction 
open to all citizens, gratuitous with respect to the 
indispensable parts of education, and widely dis 
seminated.’’— Your committee, on the contrary, ex- 
alting themselves to the height of the emperor of 
Austria’s address to the professors at Laybach, 
looks upon gratuitous instruction as a social disor- 
@er, and particularly is desirous to suppress the 
amount destined for the encouragement of elemen- 
tary instruction, principally because it serves to 
favor the Lancasterian system, which your commit- 
tee does not think will harmonize with the actual 


since that time, the duty of resisting tyranny, holy 
and necessary as it is, was no where exercised—that 
French officers, in passing to be kings, as our sol- 
diers used to say, in other countries, showed less 
obsequiousness and servility to their old com- 
mander than monarchs whose legitimacy was of old- 
er date, and finally, that since our illustrous army of 
the Loire recieved the higest honor of war, that of 
being declared, reduced as it was,incompatible with 
the duration of foreign oppression, we find its sol- 
diers by their firesides full of national feeling, and 
ready again to manifest it— (strong sensation in the 
house. ) 

**** Ts there not room to apprehend, that by 
degrading and ruining officers, you may make them 
all think that the Coblentz party will never accus- 
tom itself to the recollection of that glory, which 
it so much regretted; that it sighs for the times 
when regiments were formed by recruiting officers, 
claims to employed were regulated by a genvalo- 
gist, and when, some years earlier, the plans of 
campaign were matured in the chamber of the 
king’s mistress— (approbation on the left.) 

* @ * * * os 

The expenses of the navy department are enor- 
mous. ‘The navy of the United States has already 
been cited to you. That navy, whose flag, since 
its establishment and during twe spirited wars 
against the flag of Britain, has never once failed 
with equal, and often with inferior force, to gain 
the advantage. The provisions, the pay, every 
thing there, as has been observed to you, are high- 
er than with us. Its eruisers amounted lately to 
two ships of the line, nine frigates and fifteen smal- 
ler vessels, protecting a commerce of more than 
1,200,000 tons, without including the fisheries or 
the coasting trade. The expenses of their navy 
department were fixed last session at two and one 
half millions of doHars, and half a milion more 
to build new vessels, making sixteen millions of 
francs, calculated indeed for twelve vessels of the 
line, and twenty frigates, &c.—but what a differ- 
ence between thissum and fifty millions of francs, 
which are said to be insufficient for our navy. * * 

As to the minister of finances, I will ‘not interes 
fere with the observations of some honorable 
friends, whose intelligence and experience appear- 
ed either inconsiderable or superfluous to the ma- 
jority which appointed your committees. But I 





Spirit of our institutions. Now, gentlemen, the 
Lancasterian system is, since the invention of priat- 


shall not consider it as a departure from the ques- 


| tion under discussion, agto the general administra. 
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tion of the kingdom, if, by a rapid examination of 
the ancient regime, I shall endeavor to furnish an 
answer to the wishes and regrets of which it still 
seemsthe object. It was from the destruction of 
this regime, that we saw disappear that corporation 
of clergy, which, exercising all sorts of influences 
and retusing all share in the common burthens, 
increased continually, and never alienated its im- 
mense riches, but divided them among themselves 
—which, rendering the law an accomplice in vows, 
too frequently forced, covering France with mo. 
nastic orders devoted to a foreign head, collected 
contributions both in the garb of wealth and men- 
dicity; and which, in its secular organization, form- 
ed so considerable a portion of the idle and unpro- 
ductive class, that the daily ministers of the altar, 
were the most insignificant portion of what was 
called the first order of the state. 

We saw disappear that corporation of sovereign 
courts, where the privilege of judging was venal 
of right, and in fact hereditary in the nobility; 
when feudal judges, chosen and revocable by their 
seigneurs, presided; when the diversity of codes and 


_ -the law of arrests, made you lose before one tribu- 


mal the cause you had gained before another. 
_.We saw disappear that financial corporation, 


‘oppressing France beyond endurance, and by 
_leases, whose monstrous government exceeded in 
_expense and profit the receipts of the royal trea- 


sury, whose immense code, now here recorded, 
formed an occult science, which its agents alone 
had the right or the means of interpreting, and 


_which, in rewarding perjury and informers, exer- 


cised over all unprotected men a boundless and 
remorseless tyranny. _ 

We saw disappear those distinctions of provin- 
ces, French, conquered, foreign, &c. &c. each sur- 


rounded with a double row of customhouse officers 


and smugglers, from whose intestine war the pri- 
sons, the galleys, and the gibbet were recruited, at 
the will of the stipendiaries of him who furmed the 
revenue, and thgse other distinctions of noble or 


. common property, when the parks and gardens of 


the rich paid nothing, while the land and the person 
of the poor man were taxed in proportion to his 
industry, when the tax upon the peasant and upon 


his freehold recalled to nineteen-twentieths of the 
. citizens, that their degradation was not only terri- 
- torial, but individual and personal. 


By its destruction, that constitational equality 
was consecrated, which makes the general good 
the only foundation of distinctions acknowledged 
by law. The privileged class lost the right of 
distributing among themselves exclusive privi- 
leges, and of treating with contempt all other clas- 
ses of their fellow citizens. No Frenchman was 


. now excluded from office because he might not 


come of noble blood, or degraded, if noble, by the 


exercise of an useful profession. 
* ® * * * * 


What more is there toregret? Is it the scheme 


of taxation, regulated by the king at the will of}, 


a minister of finance, whom I myself have seen 
changed twelve times in fourteen years, and which 


- taxation was distributed arbitrarily among the pro- 


vinces, and even among the contributors? * * * * 
* * * * * “ 

Is it the capitation tax, established in 1702 to 
achieve the peace, and never afterwards repealed? 
the two twentieths diminished on the contributions 
of the powerful, and made heavier on those of the 
poor; the land tax, of which the basis was in Au- 
vergne, 9 sous out of 20, and amounting some- 
times to 14, on accent of the wast increase of privi- 
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leged persons, created oy the traffic in places? ¥;. 
nally, is it the odious duties on consumption, more 
odious than the droits reunis of Napoleon? Is jt 
the criminal jurisprudence—when the accused 
could neither see his family, his friends, his countr 
nor’ the documents by which he was to be tried? 
*** When the verdict, obscurely obtained, might 
be aggravated, at the pleasure of the judges, by 
torture—(Exclamations and interruption on the 
right )—for the torture preparatory to the examina. 
tion had been alone abolished? * * * 

Must we regret that state of religious intolerance, 
which condemned a great portion of the population 
to alegal state of concubinage, bastardy and dis. 
herison—that mode of legislation, striking at all 
natural and moral rights and duties, which Louis 
14th established, and which an illustrious prelate 
characterized “as the worthiest work of his reign, 
the most assured proof, and most glorious exer. 
cise of authority,” which forbade, under the se. 
verest penalties, all individuals from receiving into 
their houses, under the pretext of charity, any sick 
person of the protesiant religion; that legislatién 
which prevailed even to the time of Louis 16th, at 
whose consecration, contrary to the advice of Tur- 
get and Malesherbes, the oath to exterminate here. 
tics was still administered? * * * * : 

Shall we regret the ecclesiastical and seigtioral 
tithes, the feudal duties, burdensome and humiliat. 
ing, whether discharged in kind, or commuted by 
a payment which recalled its origin; the manor 
privileges, which forced the citizen only to grind at 
the mill of his lord; the game laws, and those dis- 
tricts, were, by right, the harvest was reserved for 
the voracity of the game, and the labors of the field 
subjected to the caprice and the extortions of game 
keepers; whén punishments, amounting even to 
perpetual condemnation to the gallies, were award- 
ed by a tribunal, named by the commander of the 
district, and which decided upon the testimony of 
the informer alane? Do we regret the “lettres de 


cachet,” distributed in blank to ministers, govern- 
ors, intendants, &c. * * * 


Yes, Frenchmen, this was the ancient regime; 
which the revolution destroyed, the, restoration 
of which was the avowed object of the emigration 
to Coblentz and of the coalition of Pilnitz,and the 
spirit of which has not ceased to animate that more 
or less hidden interest at court, in comparison with 
which ministers are nothing, and which, as early as 
1814, officially proclaimed, “let us enjoy the pre- 
sent—I answer fer the future.” 


It has been said at this tribune, that Napoleon 
was “the incarnate revolution.”—It is a mistake— 
that was no longer the revolution of 89, when the 
leader of the state declared that a veil should be 
cast over the declaration of rights, and concurred 
in that frightful system of terror, which, profaning 
the most respectable names, was itself excluded 
from every political denomination. 


It has been said, with more truth, that the restora- 
tion is the counter revolution. * * * * We did 
hope, however, to have succeeded in erecting bar- 
riers against the partizans of the old regime. But 
this hope is now completely destroyed, and after 
having last session pointed out the progress of this 
counter revolution which is invading all our rights, 
and spoke of the new duties, which, in my opinon, it 
imposes upon us; after having cenied that omnipo- 
tence to parliament when claimed by former go- 
vernments, which the counter revolutionists now 
assert, [ have only here to proclaim aloud, my feat 
that our institutions, as now conducted, are insuffi- 
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cient to the salvation of the country—1 vote against 
the budget. ; 

The house, after a discussion on the subject, re- 
fused to print this speech, which was replied to by 
the minister of foreign affairs, 


. a 


Encouragement of the arts in France. 

opThe “finger of Napoleon is in this thing”—whe- 
ther living or deac, some of his works remain to 
bless his country and benefit mankind. 

National industry. The following premiums are 
offered by the “society for the encouragement of 
pational industry” in France:— ’ 

PREMIUMS FoR 1821. . 

1. Mechanic arts. For the construction of a hy- 
draulic press, particularly adapted to the expression 
ef olive and grain oil, and the compression of grapes 
and other fruit, 2000 francs. 

2. For the construction of a water-mill which 
shall not obstruct the current of rivers, nor impede 
navigation, floatage, or the irrigation of meadows, 
1000 francs. 

3. Chemical aris. For perfecting the materials 
employed in engraving en tazile douce. 

The conditions to be fulfilled are—Ist, a proce- 
dure by which the copper plates may be prepared, 
of a density suitable to the wants of the art, and 
arising from the nature of the metal, and not from 
the violent pressure of the smoothing process. 

2d. ‘'o perfect the varnish, and the manner of ap 
ing it; so as to prevent its scaling, as well as the ac- 
cidents which frequently happen when the plates 
are corroded. 3d. to show the effect of various 
acids on copper plates, both pure and mixed, and 
of different degrees of strength - 1500 francs, 

4, For the fabrication of Russian leather... ‘There 
is reason to believe that the pyroligneous acid, de- 
rived from astringent barks, may be very advan 
tageously used inthis process. It appears evident, 
from the writings of Pallas, Gmelin, and others, that 
whey tannin, derived from the bark of the willow 
and the leaves of the statice limonium, and the oil 
of birch bark and the smoke of the branches of that 
tree, are constantly employed in the process fol- 
lowed in Russia. ‘Two premiums, one of 3000, the 
other of 1500 francs, are offered for the two best 
specimens of leather, cow, veal, sheep, or horse 
skin, (one of each kind,) prepared with pyroligne- 
ous acids as it issues from the wood, or after the 
separation of its constituent parts. 

5. For the discovery of a metal, or an alloy of 
metals, much less oxidable than iron and steel, and 
suitable to be employed in instruments for dividing 
soft animal and vegetable substances used in do- 
mestic economy, as food, and in many of the rural 
arts. Instruments used for pounding, cutting, rasp- 
ing, grating, &c. are those alluded to, and of which 
iron and steel, from their great liability to rust, are 
often very objectionable—3s000 francs. 

6. Economical arts, For the discovery of a sub- 
stance which can be meulded like plaister, and ca- 
pable of resisting the air as well as stone, 2000 francs 

7. For the preservation of meats, by drying, 
5000 francs. | 

8. For the discovery of a vegetable substance, 
either natural or prepared, which may be substi- 
tuted for mulberry leaves in the feeding of silk 
worms, 2000 franks. 

9, For the best elementary and practical instruc- 
tion upon the art of sounding or boring for water, 
so as to determine the existence of sufficient and 
permanent springs, two premiums of 3000 and of 








£500 francs: 


_ 10. For the best cultivation of oleaginous plants, 

1200 francs, ; Y J 
11. For the best sowing or planting of the north- 

ern pine, known under the name of laricio. 

12. For the best sowing or planting of Scotch 

pines, ( pinus rubra, ) 1500 and 1000 francs, 


PREMIUMS TRANSFERRED TO THE YEAR 1821. 
13. For the constructions of a machine for shay- 
ing skins, employed in hatting, 1000 francs. . 
14. For the fabrication of steel wire, fit for nee- 


dies, that shall be equal to those imported, 6000 


francs: provided the quantity of wire produced in 
the manufactory, by the first of May next, shall 
have amounted to 10,000 francs. 


a deep scarlet, and without employing cochineal, 
6000 francs. 

16. For the preparation of flax and hemp, with- 
out steeping, 1500 francs. 

17. For the preservation of alimentary substan- 
ces, by a process analogous to that of appert 2000 
francs. 

18. For the discovery in France of a quarry of 
stone suitable for lithographic printing, 600 francs. 
19, For the construction of a mill fit for cleaning 
buckwheat, 600 francs. , 

PREMIUMS FOR THE YEAR 1822, 

20. For the construction of a machine for work- 
ing optical glasses, 2500 francs, 

21. For the construction of a mill, for grinding 
and pounding grain, which may be adapted to all 
kinds of rural necessities, 4000 francs. 

22 For perfecting the art of preparing animal in- 
testines for catgut, musical strings, &c. 1500 francs. 

23. For the fabrication of bar copper for the use 
of gilders, 1500 francs, 

24. For wool best adapted to the use of hatters, 
600 francs. 

25. For the best memoir on the most advan- 
tageous mode of raising merino sheep, and of cross- 
breeding with those that are indigenous to France, 
a gold medal of the value of 300 francs. 

26. For the fabrication of sewing needles, 3000 
francs. | 

27. For the application of the steam engine to 
the art of printing—2000 francs. 

28. For the tinning looking- glasses by a method 
different from that in common use, 2000 francs. 


29. For the preparation of animal charcoal with 


2000 francs. 
EE 
Foreign Articles. 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
About 44 Englishmen, late a part of the crew of 


a privateer under the flag of Artigas, captured by 
tbe French and condemned at Martinique, have 





were to be tried for infringing the non-enlistment 
bill. 

A late London paper says—-There is now residing 
in Stafford a man by the name of Nolan, who is at 
present married to his ¢wenty-sixth wife, and has 
by the whole 73 children, and is 105 years of age 
and his present. wife is now pregnant. 


A Meteorological report kept near London from 
April 26 to May 23, 1821, and published in the 
Monthly Magazine, gives us the following facts. 
The warmest day was the 26th April, when the 
thermometer was at 72 deg. the coldest day was 
May 9, when the merempy stood at 35 degs In the 


15. Fora process for dyeing wool with madder, of | 


other substances than bones, and the purification of 
animal charcoal that has been already employed, 


arrived at Barbadoes in a British vessel of war, and 
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course of that day the thermometer varied 31-deg. 
Within the above period rain had fallen on 17 days 


and hail on 5 days. 


Seven hundred and ninety-two persons died of 
small pox in the year ending 12th April 1821, with- 
in tie London bills of mortality, - : ) 

FRANCE, 

The sum of 5,029,560 francs—about a million of 
dollars, was received for the exhibition of new 
pieces at the several theatres in Paris during the 
year 1820. About one-fifth of the whole was on 
account of only 22 new pieces, of genuine and clas- 
sical tragedy and comedy—i15 new pieces were 
exhibited at the minor theatres, 

NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 

The British vessel of war Tartar, bearing the 
flag of sir George Collier, arrived at Barbadoes on 
the 12th ult. When atthe island of Ascension, sir 
George learned that a brig of war had arrived there 
on her way to England, with despatches, containing 
an account of the death of Napoleon on the 6th of 
May, by pleurisy and dropsy. 

RUSSIA. 

The population of the whole empire is given at 
53,316,707 perscns, of whom 38,262,000 profess 
the Greek religion. Poland has a population of 
2,732,324. 

TURKEY. ; 

A vessel has arrived at Philadelphia, with Liver- 
pool papers of July 3 —-they are said to contain very 
little of an interesting nature. The following sum- 
mary is given in the Freeman’s Journal. 

Jassy and Bucharest were in the hands of the 
Turks; and prince Ypsilanti, who still remained at 
Tergovitz with 10,000 men, Was on the eve of being 
attacked by the united forces of Hadschi Achmet 
Pacha, and Jussuf Pacha of Ibrailow. The Greek 
inhabitants of Bucharest had been disarmed. Pa- 
trass has been almost totally destroyed by the Turks, 
and the inhabitants executed in great numbers.— 
The Grecks have, however, obtained a decided su- 
periority over the Turks at sea. They have cap- 
tured a great number of Turkish vessels, and put 
the whole of their crews to death, amounting to 
about 5,000 men: no quarter appears to be given 
by either Greeks or Turks. Accounts from Con- 
stantinople on the 25th May, state the return of 
comparative tranquility; but the arrests continued. 
The grand seignor had succeeded in repressing 
the seditious tumults of the Janissaries, by threat- 
ening to send them the head of his son, who is heir 
to the throne, and then burying himself under the 
ruins of the seraglio. 

A large Greek ship, having on board a vast 
quantity of arms and munitions of war and bound 
to the Morea, to the assistance of the Greek insur- 
gents there, was fallen in with by the English fri- 
gate Revolutionaire, capt. Pelew, and ordered to 
surrender. An engagement took place. The Eng- 
lish had four men killed and several wounded.— 
The Greek ship was captured and carried into 
Zante.—In consequence of this event, the British 
government have ordered two additional sloops of 
war and several of the best regiments to proceed 
immediately to the Tonian islands, whose inhabi- 
tants are said to have a strong itching to make com- 
mon cause with the other Greeks. [We hope that 
they may make a common cause with the Greeks 
and succeed ijn the expulsion of their “protectors.’’} 

COLOMBIA. 

Gen. St. Ander is appointed president of the de. 

partment of Cundinamarca, to reside at Santa Fe 








de Bogota. Gen. Montilla is chief the province of 
St. Martha, and col, Lara is at the head of the admi. 
nistration in Carthagena. McGreggor is forming a 
settlement on the Musquito shore, the Indians hav. 
ing ceded a vast territory to him. Gen. D’Evereux 
was proceeding to Cucuta, much honored as he 
passed along. The Chilian government has notified 
Bolivar that a 64 gun ship will cruise off cape San 
Beunaventura, for the purpose of intercepting Spa- 
nish vessels. 
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CHRONICLE. 

Colonel James Gadsden has been appointed ad- 
jutant general of the army of the United States, un- 
der the act of the last session of congress, and has 
arrived in Washington city in order to enter upon 
the discharge of the duties of that office. 

The Cadets belonging to the military academy at 
West Point are on tour for exercise and discipline, 
and recently arrived at Boston where they were 
received with all the form and ceremony for which 
the people of that town are-so remarkable. They 
seemed quite as mad about these lads as they were 
made by Mr. Kean, on his first appearance there. 
Speaking of the things done at Boston, the N. Y. 
“American” well observes - “We feel no disposi- 
tion to detract from the merits of the cadets—nor 
that they should be received with a cold and heart. 
less welcome. They are entitled to expect civility 
and a hospitable reception: but the extravagant 
length to which they are carried, comports as lit- 
tle with their benefit, as with national dignity. 
They are youths, and such extreme adulation can 
only have fhe effect to inflate their vanity, without 
improving their minds.” 

New- Orleans, at our latest date, was very healthy. 
Great efforts had been made to cleanse the city, 
and the effect was, that, down to the 13th of July, 
no case of malignant fever had occurred. 

There was a dreadful tornado at New-Orleans on 
the 15thult. A number of houses were damaged. 
Such was the force of the whirlwind that “a piece 
of timber, 20 feet in length, and 9 inches square, 
was said to have been lifted from the ground, and 
carried more than 200 yards from the place where 
itiay. A colored boy was killed, being pierced 
through the body by a picket, and a white man se 
severely wounded that it was not~ expected he 
would recover.” 

Sea serpent. A very plausible account of the 
appearance of an animal of the serpent kind off 
Portsmouth, N. H. is published in the papers of 
that place. We must believe that our coast is oc- 
casionally visited by some strange creature—but 
the rapidity of its motions may for a long time elude 
every attempt to ascertain exactly what it is. 

The U. S. schooner Shark, lieut. com. Perry, has 
sailed from New York, on a cruise—probably to 
take the place of the Alligator on the coast of Af- 
rica. 

Philadelphia Aug. 8. ' The cargo of the sloop 
Norfolk, from Norfolk, is now unloading at Walnut 
street wharf, in presence of a large concourse of 
persons, who are examining the kegs in which 
were pigs of iron, &c. instead of dollars, which had 
been insured; boxes and cases stuffed with straw, 
instead of dry goods, &c.. Most attention seems 
paid to the cask in which was the oil of vitriol 
and other combustibles which took fire, and which, 
it is believed, was expected to burs the vessel and 
cargo. 
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